AMERICANS   ALL

Pilsudski, who saved Warsaw from the Russians, and
Woodrow Wilson, whose " thirteenth point" was the
freedom of Poland. Alongside dead Jean de Reszke
and Modjeska were portraits of living Paderewski,
Hofmann, and Stokowski. I said to my new friend,
" Your picture may hang there some day."

He said, " Maybe, but I'd rather dance with Lemmie
than hang on the wall."

So we dined, and he danced with Lemmie to an
American jazz tune, but afterwards he had the orches-
tra play Polish mazurkas, and later took us to the
largest Polish theatre in Chicago to see a play called
Sluby Panienskie, presented by the Polish Stage Society.
The title meant The Maiden's Vow. It was a classic
written by a Count Aleksander Fredro, and reminded
me of Chekhov. It was costume stuff with wigs and
eighteenth-century hoop skirts. The leading male role
was played by Kazimierz Majewski, part owner of
Zgoda, a big Polish daily, on which he is cartoonist.
One of the leading female roles was played by his
pretty daughter. Between acts Bojanowski was invited
to make a little speech from the stage, and afterwards
we were introduced to some of the principals.

The one who interested me most was Mr Majewski.
His cartooning appears in the Daily Zgoda, said to

These masses settled progressively in New England, New York,
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. Of
these vast groups Dr McCracken, President of Vassar, says, " When-
ever a Polish farmer wants to borrow money he is never asked for
collateral." Those of this peasant class who went into the factories
in the towns constituted, and even now constitute, the only group
of Poles with whom there are problems of a social nature. The
Polish peasant is naturally unsophisticated, and finds the problem
of adjustment to city life difficult,
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